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U.  G.  Departiiient  of  iigri  cuIclt  e 
rarjn  Security  Adinini  strati  on 
Forth  Carolina 


The  Farm.  Secw it^*-  Acbainistrat ion  lends  monev  to  lo^r-ircone 
farm  families  •'.riio  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  elsevhere  on 
reasonable  terns. 

It  s;oes  f 'jirther  and  provides  on-the-f arm  teaching  and  guid- 
ance in  shordnr,  its  borrowers  liovi  to  farm  better  and  live  better, 
and  the  proper  farminr  methods  to  folloiv  in  order  to  repay  their 
loa.ns  from  sound  farm  and  home  operations. 

FSA  helps  families  convert  v.h.at  are  ordinarily  considered 
unsound  loans,  by  usual  credit  standards,  into  sound  loans. 
Credit  is  m.erely  one  of  the  tools  ".1th  Thich  it  "'orhs,    "''hen  a 
loan  is  made,  and  each  year  thereafter  until  it  is  repaid,  FSA 
Farm,  and  Hone  I •anager-'.ent  Supervisors  Y.'ork  out  rlth  fam.il;^''  m.em.bers 
a  farm,  and  home  plan,  and  keep  in  touch  vdth  themi  thxoufhout  the 
year  to  rive  assistpn.ce  and  encouragement  in  e::ecuting  the  plan. 
Although  the  FGA  combines  credit  and  guidance  it  is  not  a  relief 
agencjr  in  that  all  loans  m.uct  be  repaid  vdth  interest. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  FGA  loans  is  farm,  or.nership  of 
f am.il3''-type  farms,  but  in.  lending  m.oney  to  families  that  cannot 
meet  the  credit  requiremients  for  credit  from  regular  sources, 
the  agency  reasons  that  credit  alone  r.lll  net  r£k\ze  them^  success- 
ful.     It  has  been  proven  that  assistance  in  reorganization  and 
planning  is  necessary  in  order  to  coordinate  land,  labor  and 
credit  into  a  successful  farm  business.       In  so  doing  it  makes 
better  customers  for  regular  lending  institutions  £.nd  business 
e  s  t  ab  1  i  s  Iment  s  • 

In  its  progrs^Ti  of  coordinated  credit  and  guidance,  FSA  ob- 
tains much  assistance  from,  other  agricultural  agencies.  Although 
educational  y^crk  is  a  vital  nart  of  its  rehabilitation  program., 
it  is  not  a  general  educational  agency.      Teaching  and  guidance 
is  confined  to  famiilies  participating  in  the  program..  The 
technical  assistance  given  by  the  FSA  is  the  culm.ination  of  the 
findings  and  r ecoriimendat ions  of  the  Land  Grant  College  and  asso- 
ciated State  and  Federal  agricultural  agencies. 

The  origin  of  this  program,  dates  back  to  the  early  1930 's, 

vh.en  about  a  m.illicn  farm,  fam.ilies  appr o::im.ately  five  m.illion 

people  T'ere  on  relief. 


Ti"^:  RTHAL  KlOBLE"^  FOLLCTJj^  ''^ORLD  ";AH_  I 

In  eo.rlier  years,  vih.eu  land  vrcre  out  or  farns  ■••^re  fore- 
closed, the  fp.rner  con.ld  move  vest  and  start  over  a^ain  on  new 
land,  or  he  could  rc  to  the  cit^r  and  ^et  s.  factory  job. 

'lut  in  the  de^-^ression  f ollo^'dn",  "or Id  V'ar  I  both  of  tliese 
roads  T.^re  closed;  the  country  had  no  nore  free  land,  the 
factories  closed  dorn  in  the  early  thirties  and  pillions  of  ex- 
perienced city  v^orkers  were  out  of  a  job.     The  ilation  had  to 
find  a  ner:  v^y  to  riandle  its  raral  relief  probler.. 

The  depression  v.'as  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  farmers^ 
troubles;  it  merely  nade  their  need  r-Tore  acute.      The  roots  of 
the  trouble  ran  back  p.any  A'^ears.     Thev  v.'ere; 

A.  rillicns  of  acres  of  land  ^'^ere  '.vearin^  thin.  Thousands 
of  far.iilies  "-ere  trying  to  scratch  a  living;  out  of  land  that  r.^.s 
too  Door  or  the  acrea^.e  too  sr.iall  to  vie  Id  a  decent  livin?:, 

B.  Poor  fanning  methods  intensified  the  problem.     The  old 
one-crori  svsten  no  lon''er  provided  enoufh  cash  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  fanily,      T'any  families  kneiv  little  of  sound  farm.ing  methods 
and  had  never  even  kept  accounts. 

C#    The  old  system  of  farm,  credit  Ytxs  breaking  dov.-n. 
''Character  loans",  "".1th  long-term  credit,  -^-hich  country  bankers 
used  to  m.ake,  •'."■ere  prohibited  by  ner.-  banking  lar;s  that  required 
securitv  for  every  loan.      Landlords  T'h.o  had  formerly  financed 
their  tenants  r^re  too  broke  to  carry  them  any  longer.  During 
good  years,  many  farmers  had  rone  in  debt  to  machinery  com.panies, 
banks  and  private  lending  agencies.      Under  depression  conditions, 
they  could  see  no  prosnect  of  nayir^g  these  debts. 

D.  Farm  tenancy  vus  increasing  rapidly.    Every  year,  more 
than  40,000  farm,  ov.-ners  7/ere  losing  their  land  and  becoming 
tenants.      Since  one-third  of  all  the  tenants  m.cved  every  year, 
thej'-  had  little  reason  to  protect  the  land  or  build  up  the 
property. 

E.  Farm  housing  conditions  Tvere  grovdng  vrorse,    I 'am/-  rural 
families  v'ere  living  in  shacks  as  bad  as  the  v.^orst  city  sl^amis. 
Along  vdth  poor  housing,  T;ent  ill  health  and  malnutrition.  There 
Y.-as  no  m.oney  for  m.cdical  care,  and  no  m.one;-'  to  provide  better 
diets . 

STATIC  S'jrMGIlrCY  RELISF  AD^^Iia^TRATIoN 

In  the  early  days  of  the  degression.  State  Relief  Admdnis- 
trations  made  grants  of  money  or  food  to  needy  farm,  fam-ilies, 
just  as  they  did  to  the  oi  b,^  unemployed. 


The  idea  of  "rehabilitc.t ion"  first  developed  in  Alabama 
and  Texas.    State  relief  officials  realized  that  handin:^,  out 
straight  cash  relief  ^-.^.s  upsetting:  farn  ^rork  and  not  going  to 
solve  the  prohlen.       Instead  of  relief  grants,  they  decided 
to  lend  moner'  to  families,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  tools, 
seed  and  livestock  vhich  they  needed  to  earn  their  OYm  livin.e. 

The  idea  gre-7  out  of  the  experience  and  vision  of  many 
peoT^le  in  man>r  places  in  A::ierica,     It  Y/as  believed  to  be  far 
better  than  relief  for  tr^o  princir)al  reasons.      It  cost  less, 
and  it  helped  neonle  to  help  themselves  instead  of  remaining 
de^enient  indefinitely  on  the  ^ovornm.entj  therefore,  the  plan 
v.^as  adopted  by  other  states,   including  Forth  Carolina, 

Programs  differed  in  the  several  states  but  in  most  cases 
repayments  v^ci  e  to  be  r^de  in  cash,  '.-.sDrk,  or  farm  products; 
and  the  state  held  title  to  the  fariilv's  £:oods  until  repaym.ont 
T.-a-S  cor.pleted, 

FBDSi/LL  5^<^-s'5I_^;^5iiJ2£  APnirigrUTIOI); 

This  prograr.  contained  th^ee  principal  phases. 

Rehabilitation 

In  April,   195'!,  the  Federal  Gcverr_ment  allotted  relief 
money  to  the  various  states  for  the  rural  rehabilitation  program, 
operating,  th-rough  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrators.  The 
program  -ms  highly  decentralized,  and  varied  considerably.'-  from 
state  to  state.      In  miost  states,  including  Forth  Carolina,  State 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations  r-'cre  created  by  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  to  handle  this  T;ork.    Rehabilitation,  therefore, 
"".•as  extended  to  thousevnds  of  families  T/ho  previously  had  received 
direct  relief. 

Re  s  ett  lem.cn  t 


In  many  instances,  tlie  state  rehabilitation  corporations 
found  that  they  v-ere  "pouring  money  dor.n  a  rat-hole"  r-'hen  they 
Piade  loans  to  famdlies  on  noor  land.    These  families  rarelv 
could  m^ike  repcajrtnents,  and  usuallv  cam.e  b- ck  for  more  loans. 
State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations,  ''Ith  funds  granted  them, 
by  the  Federal  Bm.ergency  Relief  Administration,  decided  to  try  to 
help  such  fam.ilies  r.ove  to  better  land,  v-here  thev  t'-ouI'I  be  able 
to  get  on  their  feet  again  vlth  the  help  of  small  loans.      As  a 
result  resettlem.ent  projects  •••^ere  established  in  m.any  states,  in- 
cluding the  S cupper nong  and  Roanoke  Farm.s  Projects  in  IJorth 
Carolina, 

Land  Purchase 


Resettlement  efforts  gave  encouragement  to  another  idea 
that  •■'orn-out  farm,  land  should  be  purchased  bv  the  Federal 
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Goveriment  end  converted  into  'oetter  uses,  such  r.s  forests, 
g':'Lne  preserves  and  perks.    Consequently  cx  progran  for  nur- 
c-icisinr  sabmT.r final  land  ivas  started  in  1934,  jointly  "by  the 
Fo  E,  li,  A,  and  the  A.  A.  A. 


Cn  April  30,  1^^35,  trie  President  issued  v.n  executive  order 
creating  the  Resett lenent  AdrAni strati on,  an  independent  agoncy 
conbininf  the  efforts  of  all  the  a;r:encies  previously  r^entioned 
into  one  prorrr.n,  desi;*;ned  to  rc ;:abi litate  both  necd^r  fanilies 
and  rrorn-out  land.      It  had  four  main  divisions: 

Land  Utilization  DiiT.  si  on 

In  *  ay,  1935,  all  the  people  -.•-.'orking  in  the  Land  Policy 
Section  of  A,  A.  A.  and  the  land  proaran  of  ?'»  L.  11  <,  A.  and  th^c 
regional  ana  state  land  planjiina  consultants  of  the  I':.tional 
Resources  Board  •'".-ere  transferred  to  the  Di-^/lsion  of  L..nd  Utili- 
zation of  the  Resettlement  Ad:?.inis  tr  at  ion.        Regional  Resottle- 
nent  Administration  offices  ■'-^ere  set  up — -usually  in  the  cities 
-vhere  the  regional  land  policy  offices  had  been  located. 

Under  this  pro;';ran,  Resettlenent  Afcinistr ation  •'"as  authorize 
to  buy  about  10,000,000  acres  of  subinarginal  land  and  change  its 
use,   so  that  it  r/ould  r)roduce  a  more  stable  incoaie  for  the  nation 
as  a  Y.hiole,      ::ost  of  it  v/as  converted  to  pasture,  forest,  gane 
preserves  an  d  pa  r  k  s  o 

Hrmy  fanilies  -h.o  had  been  stranded  on  this  land  vere  put  to 
vrork  on  land  developnent- -planting  trees,  building  daris,  construct 
ing  roads  and  similar  tasks.    The  '7c  P.  A,  co-operated  in  hcjidling 
thi  s  erip  1  OA'Tnent  • 

'Jhenever  possible  such  fanilies  also  'vere  helped  to  get  a 
nea'  start  on  good  far:.^ing  land, 

Rc settlement  Division 

This  vrork  of  relocation  v.a.s  carried  cut  b;,^  the  Rcsetbleaient 
Division,      Thirty-three  projects  str.rted  bv;  the  Subsistence 
Kome steads  Division  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  inclu'ding 
Pender  lea  in  ITorth  Carolina,  and  nineteen  projects  started  by 
F.  E,  R,  A,  -'.rere  transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Division,  Ad- 
ditional projects  '.-pre  started  for  families  v.iiosc  farm.s  ■■■••ore 
purchased  by  the  LctA  Utilization  Divisionj  and  still  oth:rs 
'■'ere  begun  to  demonstrate  ner:  'b^'^pes  of  agricultural  organization, 
or  to  test  various  laethods  of  increasing  security/  for  tenant 
fcjTiilies,      ^'.Itogethcr ,  14C  projects  throughout  the  United  States 
r;ere  undertaken.    All  building  ■'^'as  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Construction  Division  and  virtually  all  labor  i?>t.£  taken 


from  the  relief  rolls «  Although  no  t^vo  projects  "verc  quite 
o-like,  c.ll  of  them  nay  be  grouped  into  four  general  classi- 
fies, t  ions  : 

Subs i s tence  Home  steads : 


The  residents  on  Subsistence  I-Iomestcad  Projects  earned 
their  incone  in  nearby  factories  and  the  rest  by  part-tinc 
farming.    At  nine  projects,  including,  Pender  lea  in  North 
Carolina,  v^hich  wore  not  located  near  industrial  centers,  the 
Resettlement  Adi^dnistrati on  and  its  successor,  the  Farin 
Security  Adninistration,  vorking  mth  the  help  of  co-operative 
associations,  brought  in  private  industries — v-orking  vmder 
contracts — such  as  hosiery  mills,  clothing  factories,  a  r.'ood- 
r^orking  plant  and  a  tractor  fcctory.      These  industries  ^"ero 
operated  by  experienced  private  firms. 

Corounity  Farming  Projects: 

In  most  cases  large  acreages  of  land  "^cre  bought  and  sub- 
divided into  nev  farms  r.hich  r.-cre  rented  or  sold  to  people  •'/ho 
settled  at  the  project.      In  a  for:  cases  the  ferm.  houses  -vero 
built  in  one  neighborhood,  leaving  the  farm  land  to  be  culti- 
vated imdcr  some  type  of  co-cpcrativo  associsiti on. 

Scattered  Farms: 


Some  projects  consisted  of  separate  farr^s,  scattered  through  one 
or  m.orc  counties,  rh.ich  v;ere  purchased  by  the  govcrnm.cnt  and 
rented  or  sold  to  needy  farm  famdlics.      Old  buildings  r/cro  re- 
paired  and  ncr:  buildings  put  up  '.wherever  necessax^r. 

I-iigrant  Cainps  : 


Many  fam.ilies— particular ly  in  the  so-called  "Dust  Bo'"l"--had 
been  forced  off  the  Icjid  by  drought  and  -'Ind- storms.  In 
addition,  m.any  thousands  of  tenant  families  ".ere  pushed  off 
farm.s  because  ma.chincry  had  been  substituted  for  human  labor. 

Most  of  those  fardlics  ^.x-re  trying  to  earn  a  living  as  -.-anderinj 
farm  laborer s--usually  as  harvest  hands  in  the  fruit,  cotton, 
truck  farming,  and  beet  districts*    r'lost  of  them,  lived  in  make- 
shift cecnps,  '.'dthout  sanitary  facilities  or  even  a  good  ^T.tcr 
supply.     Often  such  camips  rrcrc  a  health  menace,  both  to  the 
r.igrants  and  to  the  commiunities  in  vhich  they  live. 

To  help  rem.edy  this  situation,  14  mdgratery  labor  cam.ps  ■'■"ore 
built  along  the  Vicst  Coast, 


Rurcil  Rohabilitf.tion  Division 


On  July  1,  1935,  the  Rosettlement  Administration  took  over 
the  rural  rehabilitation  program  from  the  F.  E.  R«  A.      In  tho 
beginning,  it  v.-as  planned  to  continue  this  work  through  the 
state  rehabilitation  corporations,  but  a  ruling  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  halted  this  method  of  operation.    As  a  result  it 
Vy/as  necessary  to  set  up  Regional  and  State  R,  A«  office s#  taking 
over  most  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  corporation  personnel* 
To  avoid  over-lapping,  the  state  corporations  -were  asked  to  turn 
over  their  management  and  their  assets  to  R«  A. 

The  rehabilitation  loan  program  expanded  rapidly— and  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  government  VvT.s  combining  credit 
T.lth  training  and  souxid  farming  methods,    Reiscttlcmcnt  Adminis- 
tration county  officials  became  supervisors,  as  well  as  loan 
agents,  and  each  standard  loan  tjcis  based  on  a  farm  and  home  manage 
ncnt  plan* 

Farm  Debt  Adjustment; 

liajiy  rehabilitation  borro'^ers  needed  some  kind  of  debt  ad- 
justment before  satisfactory  farm  management  plans  could  be  ivorkcd 
out.    Therefore,  on  September  1,  1935^  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment 
T/ork  v/as  transferred  to  R.  A#  from  the  Fcxm  Credit  Administration* 

Co-operative  and  CoiTimunity  Service  Loans; 

Often  a  group  of  lovi  income  farmers  needed  equipment  or 
services  rihich  no  one  of  them  could  afford  by  himself.      In  such 
cases  R.  A.  mr.dc  a  co-operative,  or  community  service,  loan  to 
the  group*      In  this  way  farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  could 
get  together  to  buy  a  tractor,  combine,  purebred  sires,  veterinary 
services,  spraying  equipment  ejid  many  other  things  lA^ich  no  single 
farmer  could  afford  alone. 

Co-operative  I'ledical  Plans; 

Many  R,  A,  borro^.-'crs  could  not  afford  adoqiiatc  medical  care, 
and  rrerc  in  such  poor  health  that  they  could  not  repay  their  loans 
In  1936,  therefore,  R.  A,  introduced  group  medical  programs, 

Subiorban  Resettlement  Division 


This  division  vfcis  set  up  to  plan  and  build  three  "Grcenbelt 
ToTms"  near  Washington,  D,  C,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Hilr/aukce, 
Vifisconsin,      The  plan  v.^as  to  give  useful  employment  for  relief 
v/orkers;  and  demonstrate  a  ncr/  type  of  ccmmunity  planning,  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  rural  and  city  life. 

The  Resettlement  Administration,  r/hich  had  been  set  up  as  an 
independent  agencj'',  ivas  made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  an  executive  order  of  the  President  on  December  31,  1936. 


FAR!,!  SECURITY  ADI-HFISTRaTION 


On  September  1,  1937  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued 
a  neraor.^ndum.  creating  the  Farm  Security  Adiiiini  strati  on  as 
successor  to  the  Resettlenont  Adnini strati  on. 

T^.ro  najor  changes  were  made  in  the  re-organization: 

The  Land  Utilization  Di'dsion  v/as  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,       (A  fe-^  months  later  it  T/as  again 
transferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.) 

FSA  7/as  assigned  a  ncv;  function— administration  of  the 
Tenant  Purchase  "^rcrcT.,  authorized       Title  III  of  the  Bankhcad- 
Jones  Act,  under  T.hich  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers 
cj'c  loaned  money  to  buy  farms  of  th^ir  o-.-.n. 

All  the  other  principal  activities  of  the  R,  A»  rrcro  re- 
tained by  the  FSA. 

The  essential  objectives  of  the  Farm  Sec^ority  Administration 
have  not  changed  rdth  the  years,  but  the  tools  of  rehabilitation 
have  varied  v/ith  changing  needs. 

Organization  of  FSA 

County  Office: 

The  "spearhead"  of  the  Fcxn  Security  Administration  program 
is  the  county'-  office,  r.^hcre  applications  for  locjis  are  made  and 
revioT'ed  by  a  county  committee  of  three  responsible  farm-crs, 
farm  and  home  plans  vrorked  out,  and  the  actual  '.vork  of  planning, 
supervision,  debt  adjustment,  and  collection  is  done.    All  con- 
tact vdth  borro'.vcrs  ordinarily  is  made  thjrough  the  county/  office. 
The  farr;i  and  hom.c  supervisors  vrork  "^'dth  the  borroT-.-ers  by  going 
to  the  farms,  rdiere  they  ocjci  actually  see  the  problems  each  family 
faces. 

District  Office: 

A  district  supervisor  co-ordinates  the  -rorV:  in  several  coun- 
ties^ and  rrorks  "i.'lth  county  personnel  on  problem  cases.  Area 
Home  Management  Supervisors  perform  similar  activities  rdth 
principal  emphasis  on  homo  phases  of  the  progrcm. 

State  Office: 

The  State  Director,  rdth  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  has 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  district  and  county  supervisors  in  his 
state.      He  also  sees  that  the  program  makes  full  use  of  the 
educational  material  available  from  m.any  sources.      He  docs  a 
good  deal  of  v/ork  in  linking  the  progrcjn  to  that  of  other  agencies 
in  the  state. 


Regional  Office: 


Each  of  the  tv\relve  regional  offices  on  the  continent 
has  full  charge  of  the  work  in  several  states  that  have 
similar  faming  conditions  and  problems.    The  Regional  Director 
and  his  staff  members  Y/ork  Tdth  supervisors  in  the  field. 


Y'.'ashington  Office : 


The  "lashington  Office  is  responsible  for  making  policy, 
coordinating  the  work  of  FSA  ivith  other  agencies,  and  performs 
service  functions  for  the  field  offices. 


Hain"  Types  of  Service 

Several  typos  of  assistance  arc  available  to  loT/-income 
farm  families  that  are  eligible  for  FSA  services.     In  its  ap- 
proximately lO-year  histor^^  the  agency  has  assisted  over 
31,500  such  families  in  Horth  Coji'olina, 

Farm  0^;;nership  Loc.ns ; 

Form  or.nership  (FO)  loans  are  made  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  enable  tcnahts,  sharecroppers  and 
farm  laborers  to  buy  family-sized  farms  of  their  o-^A-n.      Im  FSA 
Committee  of  three  responsible  farmers  in  the  county  determines 
the  eligibility."  of  applicants  for  loans  and  the  maximum  amount 
that  may  be  loaned  for  the  purchase  and  im.provomcnt  of  the  farm* 
Frxms  must  be  pijrchased  on  the  basis  of  their  long-time  earning 
capacity  values.    Appraisers  and  committeemen  think  in  terms  of 
vfhD.t  a  farm  r.lH  earn  T.dth  average  yields  and  prices  over  a  period 
of  years.      Loans  are  made  on  a  40-year  repa^rnent  basis  -".dth  3 
per  cent  interest  on  unpaid  principal. 

In  North  Carolina  over  2,650  Tenant  Purchase  loans  have 
been  made  aggregating  upT.T.rds  of  $11,600,000.      Based  on  the 
4-0-ycar  repayment  schedule  the  principal  and  interest  due 
through  December  31,  1945  amounted  to  .<^1, 863, 022 ,    But  FSA 
operates  under  a  repayment  system  called  the  "variable  payment" 
plan.     In  good  years  a  family  is  expected  to  pay  more  than  an 
annual  installm.ent ,      Conversely,  a  family  m.cy  be  called  upon 
for  less  in  bad  years.    As  of  Harch  15,  1946,  Tenant  Purchase 
borroivers  in  North  Crjrolina  had  paid  principal  and  interest  3.2 
times  faster  than  the  40-ycar  schedule  for  a  total  of  §5,909,227, 
exceeding  the  amount  that  had  become  due  on  their  notes  by 
Co4,046,205. 

Yfhen  families  pay  their  loans  in  full  plus  interest  they 
arc  classified  as  "rehabilitated".      They  have  acci^mulated  suf- 
ficient property  to  meet  ordinary  credit  requirements  of  local 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions  and  agencies.    They  no 
longer  require  FSA  credit  or  guidance  and  are  considered  able  to 
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continue  on  a  nomr.l  and  successful  basis  of  fc.rning.  In 
Ivorth  Carolina  more  than  400  far-ilics  have  already  repaid 
their  loans  in  full. 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans : 

Rural  rehabilitation  (RR)  loans  are  made  to  fcxn  ov.-ncrs, 
sharecroppers,  tenants  and  renters  v.'ho  cannot  get  satisfactory 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  any  r.licre  else  to  finance  operations 
and  the  purchase  of  livestock  and  equit)ment  in  their  rehabili- 
tation programs,      A  coTXiiittce  of  three  responsible  fcmers  in 
the  county  detcrm.ines  the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  R.R 
loans.      Loans  are  repayable  in  one  to  five  years  at  five  per 
cent  interest.    The  maximum  orrcd  by  a  family  at  one  time  may 
not  exceed  o2,500, 

RR  loans  are  frequently  steppinf:  stones  to  farm  ov.oicrship. 
Often  a  farm  o-.nership  borrc.-cr  also  uses  an  operating:  loan. 
In  some  cases  both  loans  arc  obtained  at  the  same  time,  FSA 
a'dministrators  reason  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  helping  a 
family  to  buy  a  farm  unless  there  is  am.plc  stock  and  equipment 
to  m-akc  a  living  and  also  rcnay  the  debt,    Frxiilies  '-Ith  in- 
sufficient stock  and  equipment  have  used  these  loans  '/-hile 
renters  or  sharccr or^per s  to  build  up  their  chattels  to  the 
point  of  eligibility  for  farm  o'vnorship  loans,    Locns  are  also 
made  to  small  ovners  rdio  buv  their  farm.s  from  sources  other 
tlian  FSA^ 

Since  the  berinrin-:  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  nro':ram. 
ever  29.000  North  Carolina  families  have  obtained  loans, 
totaling  over  -.3 Ij -00,0000      The  m.atured  principal  amounts  to 
about  ;;i28^  300,000  of  Tn:  ch  90,6  per  cent  has  been  paid.  In 
addition  to  m.atured  princinal  famdlics  have  paid  about  Ol|  900,000 
in  interest,  and  over  12,600  ha-  c  repaid  their  loans  in  full# 

Group  service  loans  and  the  health  programs  constitute 
vital  parts  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  programi. 

Group  service  loans  arc  mx:do  to  indiidduals  for  practically 
any  farm  or  home  facility  or  service  that  can  be  used  by  tvro  or 
more  frjiiilics  on  a  sound  financial  basis,     They  arc  repayable 
in  three  to  five  years  at  five  per  cent  interest,  Estiraates 
she-"  that  about  10  fam.ilics  participate  in  the  average  service* 
Loans  are  mr.dc  to  individuals^  "ho  r.r range  for  use  of  tlie 
service  by  other  farm.crs  on  a  custom  basis,  or  miay  be  made  to 
tr/c  or  m.orc  individuals  for  the  joint  purchase  of  the  service 
or  facility. 

Through  group  service  loans  small  farmers  have  th-:  use  of 
such  facilities  as  good  equipment  and  sires  at  a  reasonable 
expense.        Frequently  several  nearby  families  have  the  sam.e 
needs.     It  is  a  simple  business  application  of  the  old  /imcrican 
custom,  of  ^.-orking  together.     The  idea  is  similar  to  "barn 
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raisin£;,s",  "husking  bees",  and  "quilting  parties,"  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  families  using  RR  loans  are  participating  in 
group  service  loans, 

FSA  families  are  eligible  for  iiionbcr ship  in  a  statemde 
volunteer  prcpa^.Tnent  health  plan  including  hospital,  surgical 
service  and  medical  care  coverage,     Fanilies  may  safeguard 
their  health  and  financial  securit^'-  for  a  total  cost  of  ^-AO 
per  year  for  all  three  health  plans.      Protecting  health  is 
eSvScntial  to  rehabilitation.     Instances  have  been  observed  where 
farm  and  hone  plans  have  failed  and  families  plunged  hopelessly 
into  debt  vrith  little  chance   for  rchabili  tr.ti  en  left  because  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  medical  expenses.     Insofar  as  is 
knoivn  the  North  Carolina  plcn  is  the  most  complete  of  any  state 
pi. an  in  the  nation. 

Hospitalization  service  is  offered  through  Hospital  Savings 
Association  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  Hospital 
Ccj*e    Association,  of  Durhc^m,    Each  association  serves  a  speci- 
fied group  of  couiAtics.    Approxirt^tely  6,000  families  hxive  the 
protection.     Surgical  and  general.. practitioner  care  are  offered 
by  Medical  Service  Association,  Inc,  of  Durham,  Pcj^ticipation 
in  the  surgical  plan  jumped  from  5,750  families  to  5,161  the 
first  year.    Although  the  medical  care  plan  has  been  in  operation 
only  a  fe-^f  months,  m.ore  then  ISCO  fanilies  have  already/  purchased 
membership  certificates. 

The  Associations  hr,ve  been  able  to  pay  all  claims  foe*  hos- 
pital, EL:j:*gical,  and  medical  care,  and  oj'o  building  up  a  reason- 
ably adoouate  reserve  to  insiore  future  claim.s. 

Liquidat i c n  of  Pr o j c ct s : 

A  thi.'d,  and  tem^orar-'-r,  maior  activitv  in  rece/it  vears  has 
been  the  liqui'^ation  of  all  project  activities  started  during  the 
experimental  stage  of  rehabilitation,      FSA  is  functioning  in 
accordouiice  v.lth  the  mandate  of  Congress  that  all  Resettlement 
Projects,  Subsistence  Homesteads,  Cooperative  Farms,  and  other 
Cooporo.tiv©  Associations  be  liquidated.      In  addition  to  inheri- 
ting projects  initiated  under  the  Rescttlemont  AcV.iinistration, 
FSA  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  of  liquidating  holdings 
created  under  other  agencies  of  Govermiient, 

Project  land  suitable  for  subdivision  into  fam.ily-type  units 
has  been  subdivided  and  sold  to  eligible  tenants  and  veterans 
under  the  terms  of  the  Brj:ikhe ad- Jones  Act,      Land  not  suitable 
for  economic  femily-typo  units  has  been  sold  at  public  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.    The  Government  has  recovered  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  investment  thi'ough  FSA's  liquidation 
activities. 
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